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Foreign languages in Soviet schools 

. ^ ^ — — ■ 



Although it is generally agreed that U.S. schools 
must meet U*S. needs and that the Soviet system of. 
eduiuition would not serve our people, stiU Amef.i- 
can educators and the American public are com- 
paring the ly stems and asking questions $ Are Soviet 
schools better tihan U.S. schools? Are Soviet pupils 
Ifaming more than U.S. pupils? To learn what 
Soviet schools are doipg in foreign languages, three 
U.S. specialists in the teaching of foKoign lan- 
gauges spent 23 days in the USSR— -under the cul- 
tural exchange agreement between the Soviet and 
the U.S. Governments. There diey interviewed 
120 educators, individually or in groups, and vis- 
ited institutions of various types, including 12 ele- 
mentary and secondary Mhools, 6 teacher training 
institutes* 4 universities, 3 research institutes, and 
4 ministiies of education. 

THE SOVIET UNION is revising its foreign language 
program in the schools. The new program is destined 
to l^gin formally this school year; hut when we visited 
the country, in April, strenuous efforts were already 
under way to alter and improve instruction on the basis 
of recommendations appearing in the official language 
joxantX lnostrannye iazyki v shhole and in pamphlets pre- 
pared at the Institute of Teaching Methods. 

Reason for the change was 'stated in a criticism in an 
official pronouncement, "For a Thoroughgoing Improve- 
ment in the Teaching of Foreign Languages,” in the May- 
June issm^ 1959, of Inostrannye iazyki v shkole: 

"It is well known ?hat the teaching of foreign lan- 
guages in middle schools has up to now been suffering 
under serious inadequacies connected chiefly with ah- 
stractoess in teaching ^d with insufficient attention 
to the practical training of students in foreign lan- 
guage and the inculcation of ability to use their knowl- 
edge in practice. The middle schools up to the present 
time have not been snpidying means tv a practical 
mastery of a forei^ language for their graduates.” 
The pronouncement goes on to detail the steps being 
taken to reform Soviet langu age programs. The reform 
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was initiated in 1957 when the Ministry of Education 
of the Russian Soviet Federated Socialist Republic 
(RSFSR) commissioned the Institute of Teaching MeUi- 
ods — one of the eight research institute of the Academy 
of Pedagogical Sciences— to work out, in cooperation 
with certain institutions of higher education, a new lan- 
guage program for the schools. (The Academy of Peda- 
gogical Sciences is the center of educational research in 
the USSR. It is responsible for the development of text- 
books, teaching aids, and curriculum and for the study 
of comparative educaflon. It is supported by die RSFSR 
but it influences education in all other rqnihlics.) In 
March 1958 the RSFSR Ministry cleared the prognun 
that had been prepared. From September 1958 through 
the spring of 1960 first-year textbooks for En gl i s h , French, 
and German, which were to be the bans of the new pro- 
gram, were tried out in the fiffh-grade classes in a num- 
ber of eiqperimental schools iponsored by the Academy 
of Pedagogical Sciences. B^inning this f^ the new 
course of study udth some revisions will go into general 
use in Soviet schools, systematically r^la^g the be- 
ginning textbook series formerly used. Meanwhile text- 
books for succeeding grades are being developed or 
tried out 

At least four circumstances prevriling in dm Soviet > 
Union will probably hasten the effect of the new program. 

1. All school students except those in some rural areas 
where effective instruction cannot be provided are w 
quired to take 6 years of a nonsoviet foreign la ng uagi^ 
b^inning in grade 5 and continuing throu^ grade 10, 
the last year of the 10-year school. Those who go on to 
higher education must continue language study. 

2. Strict classroom discipline and hard work are rou- 
tine with Soviet pupils. 

3. Centralized control of curriculum, methods, produc* 
tion and approval of instructional methods, and teacher 
training make it possible to enforce ref orms. 

4. Soviet people, especially those in republics where 
languages other than Russian are qtoken, are hig^y 
language conscious; many are competent in two languigps - 
and some in three or four. 

In the schools we visited the teachers , were already 
following the new recommendadons. Our report of our 
observations is therefore essendally a description of a 
toansidonal period. 

The goal of the revised program is for each stiideot 
to acquire the ability to carry on simple convessations <m 


















general subjects and to read simple texts without a dic- 
tionary in at least one foreign language. To achieve 
^ this goal, teachers stress practice in using the language, 
especially in speaking during the early stages of 
instruction. 

^ Competont teochen 

We were much impressed by the language competency 
i a n d the personality of most of the teachers of English 
I we observed. If, in many of these instances, the Soviets 
were deliberately showing us teachers they considered 
superior, then their best is of a vei^ high order. We 
saw alert young women leading their classes in a very 
authentic if formal British English, young women of 
warm personality and good humor, faithfcdly adhering 
to their orders to get pupils to speak in English. When 
we had conversation with them, Aey easily understood us 
and responded readily . 

We also saw teasers who, though probably highly 
efficient under the old style of teaching, were having 
great difficulty with the new. In one class the teacher 
spoke fluently but with a broken synthetic British pro- 
nunciation. Her pupils mimicked her so fiuthfully, with 
the tjrpical intense raptness of Soviet pupils, that we had 
difficulty in understanding what they were saying. 

We were reminded in this classroom of how hard 4t 
is for even a good teacher experienced in using one 
method to change to another. And here too we foiind 
convincing evidence that the Soviet practice of keeping 
the same teacher with a language class hrom the first 
year to the last is fimdamentifly unwise, especially when 
! the teacher is a faulty speaker. 

Instructors at pedagogical institutes, qpemal foreign lan- 
^ guage institutes, and universities all say that the principal 
objective of hi^r education in language is the prepara- 
flon of teachers, with the preparation of interprrters and 
translators a dose second. Since these institutions have 
i more applications, for admission than they accept, their 
itan^t^ for adniudon are hi|^. 

Alt stud*rt»t* admitted to a higher institution have had 
6 years of language and those admitted to a language 
training program must complete 5 more years of con- 
centrated language study to earn a diploma. (Accord- 
ing to the official program they are required to have 272 
semester hours for graduation, with a little more 
half of these in the language they plan to teach.) With 
a diploma they may teach in any Soviet republic without 
further certification. 

On the whole, the results of the teadier4raining pro- 
grams seemed notable, ahhoug^ length of time and sheer 
hard work shotdd perhaps be given nK>re credit than the 
quality of training. We talked at some length with groups 
of English majors and found them fluent and accurate 
in Aeir speech. We Bdieve, however, Aat more effec- 
five trahiing nu^t have aoMeved the same result in less 

time* dioni^ both ^ long sequence and the quality of 
results far surpass those of any typical training program 



for language teachers in the United States. Clearly 
language faculties in higher institutions are laboring 
within their abilities and means to turn out new modd 
teachers with the speaking proficiency demanded by die 
revised program. 

According to the USSR Deputy Minister of Higher 
Education, 12,400 of the students enrolled in college in 
1959-60 were training to become teachers, translators, or 
interpreters of English. Such a large number of coming 
English teachers seems hi^y significant in view of three 
facts: (1) the USSR maintains that it has no shortage 
of teachers; (2) quotas of teachers in training are set 
by the ministers of educadon of the various republics, 
which means diat the number must reflect a plan; and 
(3) the Lenin State Pedagogical Institute in Moscow had 
230.Engli^ majors last spring but none in die diird or 
fourth years because, according to the staff, the Ministry 
had not called for any fireshman majora in 1956^7 and 
1957-58. 

The large number of students now ptepaHng to become 
teachers of English may indicate that the USSR is plan- 
ning to expand the teaching of En^’sh, pardcularly in 
the lower grades. Further expansion will mean a bei^ 
concmitration on Enjpish in l^viet schools, for &iglisb 
is already the most popular foreign language offered. 
According to the USSR Deputy Minister of His^r Edu- 
cation, about three-fourths of students in hif^r educa- 
tion in the USSR study English ; 60 percent of all langul^ 
majors are in English; and there are 77 English faculties 
In M^er institutiems. 

The Ministry of Educadon gave us no stadsdes on en- 
rollment in foreign languages in elementary and second- 
ary schools, but rec<mt Soviet publicadons lej^rt that 45 
percent of all pupils; excluding those ih experimental and 
exodc language programs, study ^ perc^ 

Carman; and 20 percent, Fren<di or Spanish (we vi^ted 
no Spanish classes, nor cotdd anyone we asked tell us 
where Spanish was being offered) . 

As we see it, the major weakness of Soviet language 
programs lies in the mkhods and materida being us(^ 
for they severely limit the effectiveness of programs, how- 
ever proficient teachers may be in the language they 
teach and 'despite die advantages of long sequences and 
disciplined students, the weaknms is understandable, 
for the traditional analytical method is not easily adapted 
to teaching language as conimunicadon, and the new ma- 
terials soon to go into general use still' bear a heavy 
freight of abstract analysis. 

Textbooks, auxfliary inMrucdonal nuderials; tediniqUeS, 
and methods are all universally prescribed and used. 
The educators who are respomnble for developing them 
and for pedagogical reseai^ are eidier unable to free 
themselves from the analjrtical method or unaware diet 
the teaching of the spoken language may call for a wholly 
different conc^ of language and ped^o^. Sovk^ 
seaidhers and phonedcs teadiers are familiar with Amer- 
ican structural lii^istics— a science that has contributed 
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much to the philosophy and techniques of audiolingual 
teaching in United States schools — ^but no one we ques* 
tioned thought that linguistics had any pertinence to 
dassroom teaching. 

We noted one other significant limitation, by our stand* 
ards, in Soviet instructional materials: Language is 
tauj^t as a linguistic code and neither textbooltt or sup* 
plementary teaching materials used in the lower grades 
contain information on die culture of the people whose 
language is being taught. For example^ in his first years 
of studying English a Soviet pupil learns nothing of the 
culture of the people who speak English. In his later 
years he reads American and British fiction and nonfic* 
tion of the 19S0’s or earlier. We were told that begin* 
ning textbooks exdude information on foreign culture 
to avoid burdening pupils with both a new language and 
•new onilture. 

in most higher education institutions we visited we 
saw language laboratories well equipped with magnetic 
tape recorders and players but vridi varying physical 
arrangments. We also saw some interesting operations. 
AlUiough both instructors and students take laboratory 
equipmem seriously, we doubt wh^er it is being used 
as i^ectivdy as possible. We saw no audio material 
keyed to standard dassroom instructional materials, and 
we assume that the USSR produces noim, but we heard 
that it imports commercially avaUable language tapes and 
transcribes foreign radio broadcasts on tapes for use in 
language laboratories. With few exceptions, we thought 
the sound reproduction by electronics equipinent of poor 
physical qmiUty but that may have b^ the result of 
poor mamtenance. 

None of the grade schools we visited had language 
kboratoriee, and we saw only one grade school temher 
using a tape recorder. We noticed, however, that grade 
school teasers generally were mak^g good use of visual 
aidsr particularly posters and projected slides, to stimu* 
late pupils to sp^ On*a given subject Apparently mo* 
tion picture films are not widdy used in eitiier grade 
sdiools or higher institutions. 

Wo were particulaily eager to learn the results of Soviet 
experimenla with language instruction in the lower grades. 
Fortunatdy, we were able to observe classes in nine schools 
where dbiubnen begin to study a foreign language at vari* 
ous ages-^me in a boarding kindergarten at 5 years; 
some in the third grade at 9 years. The hmguages now 
being offered include Arabic, Englidi, French, Hindi, 
Urdu, and Russian-*-the last beginning in the second 
grade for alt duldren in non*Russian*tq)eaking republics. 

Strong iuppoft 

There are indications that persons high in authority 
are interested in these pilot programs in the early grades, 
are .willing to invest heavily in than, and are making 
it possible for them to operate under the best possible 
conditions* The teachers are good; discipline is good; 
the children are naturally receptive and enthusiastic. 



Amd the programs are getting good results. Childrw'are 
making substantial progress in learning to speak a hneign 
language and considerable progress in readmg and 
writing. 

The pride with which Soviet officials showed us these 
classes suggests that they already have confidence in their 
success. It seems very likely, judging from the number of 
students now in training to become teachers of English, 
that the Soviets plan to expand the English program in 
the lower grades. 

We observed classes in a Moscow boarding school where 
children b^in to study Hindi and Urdu in the second 
grade and tiiree schools in Tashkent where they begin 
Arabic in the third grade. The Tashkent classes were 
of a superior order, taught by effective and linguistically 
competent young women who had been trained at the 
nearby State University of Tashkent. 
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According to the Deputy Minister of Higher Education, 
oriental languages are taught in the State universities of 
Moscow, Lraingrad, Tbilisi, Tashkent, Baku, Yerevan, 
and Stalinabad. We asked to visit hif^ier education 
classes in oriental languages, but were given no oppor* 
tunity to do so. We surmise, however, that Soviet insti* 
tutions offer fewer programs an Asian and African lan- 
guages than American universities, that their classes are 
generally small, and that language teaching is highly 
conservative but changing. 

We agree that our visit to the USSR was profitable. 
.Although we were not given all the information we 
wanted, did not visit as many classrooms as we wished 
to, we were treated with professional courtesy wherever 
we went and sometimes with sincere cordiality, and we 
learned enou^ to make some comparisons and to draw 
some conclusions. In two ways, at least, the U«S. and 
the USSR are alike. Both recognise that a sfrong lan- 
guage program in sdbools andl coll^^es is necessary to 
nationid and international progress. Both are supporting 
a reform program. 





